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A MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLAN IN 
NEW ALABAMA SCHOOL CODE. 


Legislature Provides for Reorganization on the 6-3-3 Basis 
for Entire State—Compulsory Attendance Machinery—A 
State Council of Education for Higher Institutions. 


Following the educational survey of the State by 
ihe United States Bureau of Education, the Alabama 
Legislature in special session has passed a new school 
intended to establish, in the words of State 


Dowell, “a coher- 


code 
Superintendent 
ent, modern, and unified scheme of 
public education in Alabama.” 
Prominent among the 
ffected by the law is the 
elementary 


changes 
( new 


reorganization of the 
and high schools of the State on 











the 6-3-3 plan. This means that 
the junior high school movement, 
which has been making remark- 
weadway everywhere in the 
past few years, has taken firm 
hold in one of the most important 
States of the southern group, 

Tl and other significant fea- 
iures of the new Alabama school 
code are outlined by State Superin- 
e t Dowell as follows: 

l coherent, modern, and uni 
fied heme of public education in 
Alabama. 


\ State board of education 
othed with all the power author- 
constitution to 
interests 


exception 


inder the 
the public-school 
State, with the 
three institutions of higher 
controlled by 
provided for 


which are 
boar of 


Trustees 


constitution. The members 











‘ State board are appointed 


rovernor 





with the ap- 


pre of the 


and 
s of 12 years, one-third of 
four 
State 


fund of 


senate serve 


expiring every 
For the use of the 
maximum revolving $150,000 annually is 
ided. 
Provision for the reorganization of the e 
high schools of the State on the 6-3-3 plan. 

!. A better certification law authorizing the issuance of 
=] al certificates according to the training of the applicants. 
The State board has the power to authorize and prescribe 
pecial types of certificates, according to the character of the 
work the teacher is to do. 


5. A modern law for the government, control, and super- 


ntary and 


(Continued on p. 16.) 








School-health Advertising by the Child Health Organization, 
New York. 





TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE PART IN DETER- 
MINING EDUCATIONAL POLICIES. 


Emergency Commission Points Out Need—Urges State 
Laws—“ Necessary for Democracy in Public School Serv- 
ice,” says Report. 


Participation by teachers in solving the larger prob- 
lems of educational administration, including courses 
of study, textbooks, types of buildings and equipment, 
and the formulation of budgets, is * indispensable to 
the best development of the public 
and a necessary recogni- 
tion of the principle of democracy 
in public school service, according 
report just by« the 
National Education Commission on 
The re- 


schools,” 


to a issued 


Emergency in Education. 





port Says: 
Board Responsible for Policies. 
In the 


public schools we recognize boards 


administration of the 


of education as the representatives 
of the people. Theirs is the re- 


sponsibility to adopt the policies 
which will make for the develop- 
and 


public education for the 





ment of public education 





through 
development of our democratic 
society. We recognize the super- 
intendent of schools as the execu- 
board 
carry out its 
recommend to 


tive officer chosen by the 
of education to 
policies and to 
these representatives of the people 
the kind of action that will make 
for the 
ideals. At the same 
we know that working 
in the classrooms of our public 
schools have contributed ideas 
that have had a determining infit- 
ence upon educational 
Through teachers’ councils, through 
through voluntary 


realization of our eduen- 


tional time, 





teachers 











progress, 


’ committees, 
associations, and through individual recomf#endations teachers 
have concerned themse!ves with the larger problems of educa- 
tional administration to the great benefit of the schools, 

Boards of education and administrative officers in those 
communities that have made the greatest progress have recog- 
nized this principle. In many places, by rule of the board 
or by invitation of the superintendent, teachers’ organizations 
have been requested to make recommendations affecting courses 
of study, the adoption of textbooks, types of building and 
equipment, the organization of special classes and special kinds 
of schools, and the formulation of budgets, 
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Teacher Participation Indispensable. 


We believe that this participation by 
tenchers fs fadiepensable to the best de- 
velopment of the public schools. We be- 
lieve that such participation should be 
the right and responsibility of every 
teacher. To this end we urge that boards 
of education by their rules recognize this 
right, and provide stated meetings at 
which teachers will be heard. 
to guarantee such participation, we urge 
State legislatures—the final authorities 


In order 


through whose action local beards ef edu 
cation exercise the control now vested in 
them—te enact laws previding that teach- 
ers. May appear before boards of educa- 
tion, and providing that these boards 
shall give them an opportunity to present 
their suggestions and preposals for im- 
proving the work of the schools. 


Will Raise Status of Profession. 


Tf these steps are taken not only wb 
the insight, knowledge, and skill of every 
teacher be made available for the prome- 
tion of educational progress, but the re- 
sponsibility and influence of the class- 
room teacher will be officially recognized, 
the calling will become thereby more dig- 
nified and attractive, and larger numbers 
of the streng and capable young men and 
women of the country will enter publie- 
Next to 


salaries for 


school service as a life career. 
the provision of better 
teachers, nothing will do more to raise 
the status of the profession and make its 
service attractive to the kind of men amd 
women that the sehools need, than the 
adoption ef a poliey that will lift the 
classroom teacher above the level of a 
mere routine worker carrying out in x 
mechanical fashion plans and policies 
that are handed down from above. 

In recognition of the principles of 
democracy in public-school service, there 
must be added to the wisdom of the boards 

education and to the judgment and 
executive ability of their administrative 
officers the effective participation of 
classroom teachers in the development of 
the policies which control education. 


DELAWARE EDUCATING PEOPLE OF STATE 
ON PROBLEM OF STATE GOVERNMENT. 


Taking as its moito, “That State 
rves best which applies the lessons of 
ir to the opportunities of peace,” Dela 

vare has combined in one clearing house 
ie needs of the State board of educa- 

tion, the State board of health, the State 
highway department, the reconstruction 
commission (child welfare), and the 


Survey Commission (Government), under 
the title of “'The Delaware State Pro- 
gram,” 





tite 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT SHOWS RAPID GROWTH 





Sixty-nine Colleges of This Type Since 1907—Public and Private Junior 
Colleges—Must Raise Standard of Instruction, Says Bureau Keport. 





Sixty-nine junior colleges have been 
organized since 1907, and more than half 
of these since 1915, accerding to a bul- 
letin just issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The bulletin was prepared by F. M. 
MeDowell, of Graceland College, Lamoni, 
lowa. It reviews the junior college his- 
torically and describes the present move- 
ment. 

Four types of junior college are dis- 
tinguished by Dr. MeDowell: 

(a) The “ junior college” or 
division” of the college of liberal arts 
This organization is 


“ lower 


of the university. 
found at present in the universities of 
Chicago, California, and Washington. 

(b) Normal schools accredited for two 
years of college work. Such institutions 
have been officially recegnized in the fol- 
lowing States: Arizona, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Utah, West Virginia, and Wis- 
eonsin. 

(¢) The public high school extended to 
include the first two years of college 
The names of 39 such institutions 
Of this number, 21 


work. 
have been reported. 
are in California, 

(7) The small private college which 
has limited its work to two years. The 
names of 98 such colleges have been re- 
ported. Of this number, 16 are in Texas, 
14 in Missouri, {) in Virginia, and 6 in 
Hlinois, 


Junior Cellege Course of Study. 


Regarding the course of study in the 
MeDowell finds that 
the traditional freshmen and sophomore 
courses occupy' the bulk of the currienlum 
of beth types of institutions ; that private 
junier celleges adhere more closely te the 
classieal courses than do the public insti- 
tutions; and that public junior colleges 
are offering more aud a greater variety 
of yeeational or finishing courses than the 
private institutions. Of the work effered 
by the former, 17 per cent may be consid- 
ered veeational, as compared with only 
9 per cent of that offered by the latter. 
If the courses in education are omitted 
the latter would be reduced to 4.5 per 
cent, Sixty per cent of the private junior 
colleges reporting offer courses in edu- 
eation, 28 compared with only 16 per cent 
of the public colleges. 


junior colleges, Dr. 


Training and Experience of Instructors. 


Judging by the academic degrees se- 
eured an.l by the ameunt of graduate work 
completed, Dr. MeDowell finds that the 
training of the instructers ef the junior 
college studied is greatly inferior to the 
standard maintained by certain colleges 


| 
| 
| 








and universities. It is also inferior to 
the standards al present agrecd upon as 
desirable for the junior colleges them- 
selves. 

The instructors in junior colleges lave 
had less teaching experience than the in- 
structors of freshman 


classes in certain standard colleges and 


and sophomore 


universities. 

Instructors in junior colleges are re- 
quired to carry a heavier schedule than 
are the instructors in certain standard 
colleges and universities. The number of 
hours devoted exclusively to freshman 
and sophomore classes is, however, ap- 
proximately the same in all classes of in- 
stitutions considered in this investiga- 
tion. 

The enrollment in the recitation sec- 
tions in the junioxy colleges is much: !ess 
on an average than is that of the first 
and second year classes in the standard 
colleges and universities considered. 


Standardizing the Junier College. 


Aualyzing the various attempts to 
standardize the junior college, Dr. Me- 
Dowell arrives at the following conclu- 
SIONS : 

1. The junior 
nized officially, at least in specific causes, 
by the following institutions: The State 
Arkansas, California, 
Iowa, Kansas, 


iMege has been recog- 


Universities of 
idaho, Indiana, Tlinois, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, 
and Washington, together with Leland 


Stanford University. 

2. The State legislatures of the follow- 
ing States have enacted legislation hear- 
ing to a greater or less extent on the 
junior college movement: California, 
Idaho, Michigan, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

3. The State departments of education, 
alse, of the following States have rec- 
ognized the junior college: California, 
Illimois, Kansas, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

t. In addition to the above the follow- 
ing accrediting agencies have attempted 
to establish desirable standards for 
junior colleges: The Kentucky Assovcia- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, the col- 
lege section of the State Teachers’ .\sso- 
ciation of Texas, the North Central As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges, the 
board of education of the Methwodist 
Episcopal Church Seuth, aud the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Seuthern States. 

5. The standards that have been estab- 
lished by these various accrediting :izen- 
cies approximate uwnifermity on the fol- 
lowing points: 
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(a) The material equipment necessary 


for college grade work. 

(b) The scope of the work that should 
be attempted and the requirements for 
admission and graduation. 

(c) The training to be expected of each 
instructor and the amount of teaching to 
be required. 

The amount of work that a stu- 
dent should be permitted to carry. 

(c) The relation of the junior college 
to the high school or academy with which 


(d) 


it is connected. 
(f) The general standard that instrue- 
tion in the junior college must be of col- 


lege rank. 


Answers Fundamental Needs. 


In his conclusions Dr. McDowell says: 

“From the study of the origin and de- 
velopment of the junior college we may 
conclude that it has appeared in response 
to certain fundamental needs, and hence 
that for the present at least it seems 
assured of a place in our system of edu- 
cation. 

“From the study of the present status 
of the junior college we may conclude: 

*“ (a) That if the junior colleges are to 
justify their attempt to offer the first 
two years of standard college work they 
must better-trained aculties. 
Fully 50 per cent of the junior colleges 
studied need to raise their standards in 


secure 


this respect. 

That at present the junior col- 
leges, especially the private institutions, 
do not meet the needs of the compara- 
tively large proportion of their students 
who ‘to not intend to enter the university 
graduation. These institutions 
should offer more and a greater variety 
of vocational or finishing courses of col- 


*(h) 


upon 


lege grade. 

‘(e) That public junior colleges should 
encourage the movement which seeks to 
mike them a definite part of the State 
system of public education. 

‘(d) That private junior 
should seek to cooperate with each other 
and with the State universities in their 
respective States to tLe end that a better 
organized and more economical system of 


higher education may be established. 


colleges 


Permanent Endowment of at Least $100,000. 


‘(e) That private junior colleges 
Should endeavor to secure permanent en- 
of at least $100,000 for each 
institution, and they should at all times 
limit the amount of work which they at- 
tempt to offer to that which can be con- 
duced with a maximum efficiency. 

“From the study of the various at- 
tempts to standardize the junior college 
we may conclude that the following mini- 


mum standards should be met by any 


dow ment 








STUDYING GIRL-ADVISER 
PLAN FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 





“Dean of Women” Idea Hits the Sec- 
ondary Institutions —The Adviser 
Plan Discussed By Teachers’ College 
Expert. vane 

‘tee se j 


Convinced that the extension of the 
“dean of women” plan to the high schools 
is a significant movement worthy of care- 
ful study, the commissioner of education 
has asked Prof. Romiett Stevens, of 
Columbia University, to prepare a report 
on the subject for publication by the 
Bureau of Education, 





Data on the Adviser Plan. 


In a preliminary questionnaire sent to 
high-school principals Prof. Stevens asks 
such questions as the following: Is an 
assistant officially employed as adviser 
of the girls in your school? Is there such 
an assistant for the boys? What is the 
official title of the adviser of girls? Her 
name? What academic training has she 
had? (e. g. Wellesley, B. A., 1919). 
What professional training? (e. g. One 
year at The George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1916-1917.) Her age (approxi- 
mately)? How long has she served as 





institution attempting to offer the first 
two years of college work: 

(a) Requirement for admission.— 
Graduation from an accredited high 
school or at least 15 units of credit in 
standard secondary school work. 

(b) Requirement for graduation.—At 
least 60 semester hours of college credit 
in advance of the 15 units of secondary 
work. 

(c) Equipment.— (1) Library. — At 
lease 2,000 volumes carefully selected 
with special reference to college work. 
(2) Laboratories.—An equipment valued 
at least at $1,000 to $1,500 for each 
science taught. 

(d) Teachers.—(1) Number.—At least 
five heads of departments. (2) Train- 
ing.—At least one year of graduate work 
in advance of the bachelor’s degree, with 
training in the subject be 

(3) Amount of teaching.—No 


special to 


taught. 





more than 20 periods per week (60-minute | 


periods. ) (4) Character of  instrue- 
tion.—Must in all cases be strictly of col- 
lege grade. 

(e) The high school or academy oper- 
ated in connection with the junior college 
must be fully accredited. 

(f) Limitations—(1) The institution 
must prefix the term “ junior” when ap- 
plying to itself the name “college.” (2) 
No junior college should confer a bacca- 
laureate degree, 





adviser? Her present salary? What 
were the chief qualifications that 
termined her selection as adviser of girls? 
Is the rank of the adviser of girls equiva- 
lent to that of the principal? Does the 
adviser teach? What subject? How 
many hours per week? What classes or 
grades? What is the average number of 
hours per week that other teachers of 
the same subject spend in teaching? Does 
she have a private office? If not, where 
does she meet her pupils? When is she 
accessible to pupils? Does she advise 
boys also? Does she perform any of the 
administrative duties of the principal's 
office? What duties in particular? Are 
girls sent to her for correction or disci- 
pline? Does she have final authority in 
discipline? Does the school have a self 
or student government association? What 
is the relation of the adviser of girls 
to it? Are there sororities in the school? 
How many? Are they subject to the 
control of the adviser of girls in any 
way? Does she chaperone parties? Does 
she have assistants in this work? How 
are they secured? What is her relation 
to the vocational guidance of girls? What 
is her relation to the religious guidance 
of girls? If there is no such assistant 
officially called “adviser of girls,” is the 
work of advising girls provided for—(a) 
By distribution among teachers? (b) By 
several selected teachers? (c) By one 
chosen teacher? If so, of what subject? 
What is the nature of the most important 
problems brought to the advisers of girls? 


de. 


What the Adviser of Girls Really Does. 


Argument in behalf of the plan for an 
adviser of girls is given in the September 
issue of the Teachers’ College Hecord. 

Says Dr. Stevens, the author of the 
article: 

To exercise supervision over the per- 
sonal habits of girls and boys and to 
teach those who need to learn; to stand 
ciose to the student organizations of a 
school when pupils are taking their first 
steps in projecting ideas, planning and 
measuring results, accepting responsibility 
and standing by consequences; to inter- 
pret to boys and girls in need of it the 
meanings of their social manifestations 
toward the opposite sex; these and other 
equally important phases of school life 
are taking on new significance as we 
realize the problems involved and the 
wisdom needed in teaching American- 
born Gwendoline, dainty, clever, flippant, 
selfish autocrat, and Russian-born Esther, 
slow of speech, unclean, insolent, maybe, 
and yet thirsting for knowledge, to be 
American citizens. 

The principal of the high school, its 
chief administrator and the supervisor of 
teachers, can give but secant attention to 
the welfare of students as individuals. 
He therefore delegates their intellectual 
welfare, in a measure, to his classroom 
teachers, and their physical well-being 
to doctor, nurse, gymnasium instructor, 
and lunch-room dietitian. Their social 
welfare is clamoring for similar attention, 
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and some principals, fully recognizing the 
need, have themselves assumed the social 
guidance of the boys (or in larger schools 
appointed a vice principal, a man, for 
this work) snd created the offiee of ad- 
viser for the girls. 


Second Only to Principal in Importance. 


The position of adviser of girls is see 
ond only in importance to that of the 
principal, and faculty 
rank. Beyond that, this study reveals 
elearly the absence of standards in title, 
in the qualifications determining selec- 
tion, in payment for service, and. in the 
dities assigned to the adviser. In faet, 
there seems to be little unanimity in the 
comprehension of high-school principals 
regarding the possibilities of the field of 
social education through extra-classroom 
activities. 


usually implies 


Adviser Should Be “ Modern.” 


The adviser should always be modern 
in the sense that she should keep herself 
up-to-date in ber study of present and 
future tendencies regarding the eduea- 
tien and work of women: their relations 
toward the home, vocations, politics, 
labor, social service: their leisure, choice 
of friends, amusements, reading, appor 
tionment of income, and dress. Probably 
many an adviser has within her group 
some Bolshevik maidens already edu- 
cated by extra-schoel environment to be 
lieve in free love, easy divorce, or State 
vontrol of children, The adviser who is 
net in pessession of the knowledge that 
is. crystallizing into conviction in. the 
minds of these girls will probably not do 
much to Americanize them. The adviser 
must also- be a close student of psychology 
im order to interpret understandingly the 
Ways (seemingly so inconsistent) in 
which the adolescent girl expresses her 
self, and to find the means of stimulating 
desirable tendencies and controlling un- 
desirable ones. 


@Ability in Social Administration. 


The salary of the adviser of girls, if the 
oflice is to be developed, should approxi- 
mate that of the principal of the school. 
The principal has been chosen for ability 
in business administration, for general 
scholarship and for the ability to deal 
suceessfully with his teachers, the public, 
and the pupils. The adviser should be 
chosen. for ability in soeial administra- 
tion, for seholarship, both general and 
intensive, and for the ability to teach 
youth. to live for themselves and _ for 
others: Because of the unusual qualities 
demanded of an adviser, the training, the 
experience, and the necessity for frequent 
intervals for study, the salary ought to be 
commensurate. It may be possible to get 
a matron for $700 to look after the rest 
room, but she is: not a dean even if she oe- 
casionally chaperones parties ; one may se- 
cure a manager for the cafeteria for $1,000 
but she is not a dean for her training and 
experience are of a wholly different 
kim ; it may be possible to get an efficient 
office secretary for $1,500, but do not call 
her a dean for her education is not ade- 
quate; it may be advisable to. relieve the 
oldest teacher of the school from part of 
her teaching duties and give her some ad- 
ministrative or social work in their place, 
but do not eail her a dean, for she has 
net had the training. Choose rather a 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK OUTLINED. 





Program Stresses Home Service, Health, First Aid, Relief to Foreign Lands— 
Under Direct Supervision and Control of School Authorities. 


Whatever activities of the American 
Red Cross have, in the opinion of seheo! 
authorities, educational value, will be 
made available to the sehools through 
the Junior Red Cross, which is. the 
medium provided for that purpese, ac- 
cording to an anneuncement in the Sep- 
tember issue of the newly established 
magazine, the Junier Red Cross News. 

After making it clear that Red Cross 
activities in the schools are always to be 
under the direct supervision and control 
of the schoo! authorities, with the super- 
intendent. of his deputy as 
chairman of the Junior Red Cross Sehool 
Committee, the artiele outlines a sug- 


gested Junior Red Service for 


schools or 


Cross 


Schools as follows: 


JUNTOR RED CROSS SERVICE SUGGESTED FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


I. Activities in. cooperation with Home 
Service Committee : 

(a) Cooperative study and care by 
School Committee and Home Service See- 
tien of individual cases of children whose 
school attendance and school achieve- 
ments are limited or nullified by— 

1. Permanent physical disability (crip- 
ples, ete.). 

2. Disease 
lect, ete.). 

3. Malnutrition. 

4. Home environment. 

(6) Active participation of the Junior 
Red Cross where possible in the care of 
individual cases by— 

1. Provision of funds for the purchase 
of needed supplies, transportation for 
cripples, special surgieal attention. 

2. Provision of health scholarships. 
These would be used, for example, to 
place tubereular children in a sanitarium 
or open-air camp, or crippled children in 
curative hespitals. 

3. Provision of articles desirable for 
shut-in children, such as magazines, deli- 
eacies, and toys. 

(c) Study of health needs of schools 
as related to school medical inspection in 
communities where this service is inad- 
equate or lacking, with a view to secur- 
ing adequate service. 

It. Activities in cooperation with the 
nursing committee: 

(a) Help in introducing into the school 
program where needed practical courses 
in home hygiene, care of the sick, and 
dietetics. 

(b) Study of 


(tuberculosis, dental neg- 


health needs of the 





person possessing the type of womanhood 
you wish to have developed and multi- 
plied in the young women of your school 
and community, the type that you wish 
your own daughters to emulate; then see 
that she is given the opportunity to study 
the needs of her field and the methods ef 
securing results. Pay a salary that is 
commensurate, 


| 


scboois as related to services of trained 
nurses in schools where such service is 
lacking or inadequate, with a view to se- 
curing adequate service. 

III. Cooperation with department of 
military relief in introduction into the 
schools of practical courses in first aid. 

[V. Cooperation with local school and 


health authorities in a genera NINN 
nity health crusade involving stich move- 
Inents as-—— 

(a) Clean-up days. 

(b) Swat-the-fly campaigns. 

These activities would he winte 
particularly for the spring men \ 
special pamphlet will be pre) a 
guide and stimulus in time for Ir- 
ing the spring months of 12) 

V. Cooperation with local rei’s 
hospitals and child welfare in 
localities where these exist. ro- 
vision of means of entertain nd 
recreation, delicacies, flowers, ‘| iv- 
ing and Christmas treats fo en 
who are ill or destitute. 

VI. Cooperation through J r Red 
Cross National Children’s Pund ’ 
American Red Cross Foreign | ;- 
sions in— 

(a) Extending relief to des l- 
dren in foreign lands. 

(b) Production of refugee nel 
chairs for distribution throu! 
ican Red Cross to destitute md i 
devastated regions of France Baie 
gium. 





INVESTIGATING THE ON E-Si ORY 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


Is the one-story school bui To 
ticable, and, if so, is it des'ra} ie 
Bureau of Education is att: ty 
find out, by inquiry of comm) nt 
have tried the experiment, jus he 
situation with regard to the ry 
school building is throughout tly try. 

In his letter of inquiry, Dr. \ 3. 
Small, specialist in school hygie 10 
bureau, asks for information on tul- 


lowing points: 


1. A list of one-story buildings in vour 
city. 

2. Advantages and disnadvunt to 
teachers, principal, pupils, and jj or 


8. Advantages as a community center. 

4. Relative cost of the one-story build. 
ing. 

5. Ease of construction as compared 
with the two-story building. 

6. Best material for construction 

7. Ease or diffienlty of ventilating and 
heating. 

8. Advantages and 
overhead lighting. 

9. Best type of overhead lighting and 
of light and air control. 

10. Most desirable type of floor 

11, Is the auditorium so placed as to be 
cut off from wind by other parts of build- 
ing? Does this interfere with ventilae 
tion? 


disadvantuges of 





















































(Furnished by State Superintendents and other State 


With the State Departments of Education 


iflicers. ) 








VOTE ON EQUALIZATION OF 
STATE SCHOOL FUNDS IN MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 


Mississippi voters at the election No- 
yember 4 will vote on an amendment to 
the constitution authorizing the legisla- 
ture to appropriate the State’s public 
school fund in such a way as to equalize 
public school terms throughout the State. 
In his letter to the citizens State Super- 


of Education W. ©. Bond say; 

method of distributing 
the State public school fund is unfair, 
on State money alone, in some 


intendei { 
‘The present 


because 


counties, the schools are able to run 
seven, eight, or even nine months, pay- 
ing maximum = salari to teachers, 
while in other counties the schools can 


hardly be maintained for four, five, or six 
months, paying minimum salaries. 

“A petition signed by more than 8,000 
qualified electors of the State has been 
filed with the Secretary of State, calling 
for an election on a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, so as to authorize the 


legislature to appropriate the State's 
public school fund in such a way as to 
equalize public school terms throughout 
the State. The amendment consists of 
adding to Section 206 as it now stands 
the following sentence: ‘ But the legisla- 
ture shall have authority to make an 
additional appropriation to be disbursed 
by the State Board of Education in such 


fl manner as to equalize the public school 
the State.’ 


this 


terms throughout The legis- 


lature tried to matter in 
1914, but 
stitutional. 

“On State alone, the public 
of the should run for 


equal length of time in every county of 


remedy 


its acts were declared uncon- 


money 


schools State an 


the State, as the State does not owe any 


more to one heild than it does to another, 





HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING 
OTHER ITEMS FROM MONTANA. 


normal teach- 
Recently the annual four- 
day conference of high-school rural train- 


AND 


Hiagh-scehool training 
ers second 


ing teachers was held in Helena, Mont., 


with the State department. Practice 
teaching and extension work were the 


principal topics discussed. 


It is estimated that 350 students are 
enrolled in the 20 high schools of the 
State offering teacher-training work. 
The course coyers the eleventh and 
twelfth years of high school. The last 


nine weeks of the senior year are de- 


| 

tion 

tricts of a county. 
| 


voted to observation and practice teach- 
ing in rural schools designated as prac- 
tice schools, a maximum of five students 
being sent to a school. Last spring the 


| Students of several high schools lived in 
the country during the practice-teaching 
period, 


County unit in Montana—The last 
session of the Montana legislature passed 
a county-unit law equalizing educational 
opportunities through a uniform distribu- 

of funds in third-class dis- 
The law makes the 
measure optional with counties. 

Cascade County is the only county thus 
far that has adopted the measure. As a 
result every child of school age will be 
provided with a nine-months’ term, and 
a minimum salary of $100 is being paid. 
In counties campaigns for the 
adoption of county unit will be started 
during the winter. 

Compulsory age limit raised to 16.—As 
a result of a law passed by the last legis- 
lature in Montana children under 16 
years who have not completed the eighth 
grade are required to attend school. Un- 
usual effort is being made throughout 
the State to enforee tne compulsory edu- 
law. 

County educationat fair.—The second 
annual county educational fair, financed 
by the county, but conducted for and 


school 


several 


cation 





largely by the children, was held at Kali 
| spell, Mont., September 24 to 26. School, 
bread, garment, calf, 
| sheep, and poultry exhibits were the re- 
| sults of children’s work. Stock judging 
| was one of the most interesting features 
of the fair, a S800 pure-bred calf being won 
by a 14-year-old boy. Many boys and girls 
took part in the pony race. A pageant, 
King Corn and Queen Alfalfa, was pre- 
sented by the Flathead County high- 
school students and the pupils of the 
Kalispell The county club 


canning, garden, 


schools. 





leader, county and city superintendents 


| 
| 
| 





of schools, principal ef the county high 
school, and the teachers throughout the 
ccunty cooperated in making the fair of 
real educational value, 





ARIZONA FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The junior high school is reeognized 
in the new course of study adopted by the 
State board of education of Arizona at 


its meeting September 24. The new 
course is as follows: 
SEVENTIT GRADE. 


Requircad subjects: 
English, five periods a week. 
Mathematics, five periods a week. 
Social science, five periods a week. 
Hygiene, two periods a week, 

Approved clectives: 

Manual training, two or three double 
periods a week. 

Domestic science, two or three double 
periods a week. 

Agriculture, two 
periods a week, 

Penmanship, drawing, or 
periods a week. 

EIGHTH 


or three double 


music, two 


GRADE, 
Required subjects: 
English, five periods a week. 
Mathematics, five periods a week. 
Social science, five periods a week, 
Approved clectives: 
Languages—Spanish, French, 
Latin, five periods a week. 
Manual training, domestic science, or 
agriculture, two or three dauble 
periods a week, 
Hygiene, two periods a week. 
Penmanship, drawing, or music, two 
periods a weels, 
NINTH 


or 


GRADE, 
Required subjects: 
english, five perieds a week. 
Mathematics, five periods a week. 
Military training (for boys), five pe- 
riods a week. 
Approved electives: 
Languages, Spanish, French, 
Latin, five periods a week. 
Ancient history, five periods a week. 
Manual training, domestic science, 
er agriculture, five double periods 
a week, 


or 
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COMMUNITY LEAGUES IN VIRGINIA, 


| Map showing the distribution of the 967 leagues in the State. 


They have a mémbership of 31,288, 
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Commercial subjects, penmanship 
and spelling combined, typewriting, 
five periods a week. 

Music or art, five periods a week, 


TENTH GRADE. 


Required subjects: 

English, five periods a week. 

Military training (for boys), five pe- 
riods a week. 

Approved electives: 

Mathematics, five periods a week. 

Modern and medieval history, five 
periods a week. 

Science, botany, zoology, physiology, 
or civie biology, five periods a 
week. 

Languages, Spanish, French, or 
Latin, five periods a week. 

Vocational subjects, domestic science, 
ngriculture, or industrial courses, 
five double periods a week. 

Commercial subjects, industrial and 
commercial geography, typewrit- 
ing, commercial arithmetic, five 
periods a week each. 

Music or art, five periods a week. 


ELEVENTH GRADE. 


Required subjects: 

English, five periods a week. 

United States history, five periods a 
week. 

Military training 
periods a week. 

Approved electives: 

Mathematics, five periods a week. 

Chemistry, five double periods 
week. 

Languages, French, Spanish, or Latin, 
five periods a week. 

Vocational studies, domestic science, 
agriculture, or industrial courses, 
five double periods a week. 

Commerc'al subjects, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, five periods 
a week. 

Music or art, five periods a week 


(for boys), five 


TWELFTH GRADE. 
Required subjects: 
English, tive periods a week. 
Civics, five periods a week, one-half 
year. 
Economics, five periods «a 
half year. 
Military training 
periods a week. 
Approved electives : 
Physics, five double periods a week. 
Mathematics, five periods a week. 
Languages, French, Spanish, or 
Latin, five periods a week. 
Vocational studies, domestic science, 
agriculture or industrial 
tive double periods a week. 
Commercial subjects, bookkeeping, 
shorthand, commercial English, 
salesmanship, commercial law, or 
business management, five periods 
a week. 
Musie or art, five periods a week. 


week, one 


(for boys), five 


courses, 





SPECIAL DAYS AND THEIR OBSERVANCE. 


The New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction has issued a pamphlet 
of 167 pages, entitled “ Special Days and 
their Observance,” for the use of school 
officisls and teachers of the State. 





! 


MARYLAND ADOPTS NEW PLAN FOR ELEMENTARY AGRI- 
CULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS. 


Schools and State College to Cooperate in Making 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


a Success. 


In order that boys’ and girls’ club work 
in elementary agriculture and home eco- 


nomics in rural schools may be carried 


out most effectively, the State Board of 
| Education for Maryland and the Mary- 


| 
| 


| 
| 





land State College of Agriculture have 
agreed upon a plan recommended by the 
superintendents whereby all un- 
is to be 


‘ounty 
necessary duplication of effort 
avoided and junior agriculture and home 
economies work will eventually be con- 
ducted in practically all rural schools. 


Responsible Cooperating Agencies. 


By the new plan all junior agricultural 
extension work in 
under the 


and home economics 
Maryland is 
cooperative supervision and through the 
the State Department of 


the Extension Service of 


to be conducted 


agencies of 


Kducation and 


the Maryland State College of Agricul- 
ture, which is in cooperation with the 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


Selection of Club Leaders and County Agents. 


In counties where this cooperative work 


is conducted, it is agreed that all co- 
operating parties will be consulted in the 
selection of boys’ and girls’ club leaders; 
further, that to the extent that club work 
comes into the schools, the club leaders 


will in a sense be supervisors of their 


work in the schools in so far as their 
duties will permit. 
Teachers To Be Responsible Leaders. 


The rural-school teacher is to be the 
leader in boys’ and girls’ club work in 
given community and is to be responsi- 
ble for the conduct of local club activities. 
Lifforts are to be made to train teachers 
to become more efficient in club work by 
the introduction of courses of study in 
club 


home economics 


institutes and summer 


agricultural and 


work in teachers’ 


schools, 


The County Plan of Club Work. 


The county cooperating officials—school 
superintendent, county agent, and home- 
demonstration agent—are expected to 
prepare their own plan of work and de- 
velop their own course of study subject 
to the approval of the State department 
of education. Until such plans are put 
into operation by the cooperating county 
officials no boys’ and girls’ club work is 
to be conducted after September 1, 1919, 
in any public schools except such as may 
be designated by the county superin- 


tendent, 





The responsibility for the teaching of 


agriculture in the public schools rests 
with the county school authorities. The 


county agent and home-demonstration 
agent will aid the county superintendent 
direction and 


upon his request, in the 


the schools, 


supervision of club work in 

This agreement in no wise affects the 
right of the county agent 
demonstration agent to conduct club work 
outside the 


where the school 


and the home- 


schools in any community 


undertaken to 


has not 


organize a boys’ or a girls’ club, but the 
school is not to be used for such pur- 
pose except by consent of the county 


board of education. 


Objectives of the County Plan. 


Such plans as are agreed upon by the 
cooperating county officials should con- 


form to the following objectives: 

A. To train boys and girls to take the 
initiative and to develop leaders in in- 
telligent and 
in community 
for 


sympathetic participation 


and civie activities as a 


preparation maximum efficiency in 
adult life. 

B. To prepare farm boys and girls for 
future adult 
community industries by the introduction 


agricultural activities and 


of elementary agriculture and home 
economics into the rural school curri- 
culum., 

(. To vitalize and motivate the aca- 


demie work in rural schools by correlat- 
regular academic 


the 


ing club work with 


school work in order that subject 


matter taught in the rural school may 


more closely touch the vital interest 


student at home and in the com- 


This 


complished by 


of the 


munity. Vitalization will be ae- 
application 


the 


the practieal 


in the home and on the farm of 


theories taught in the class room in hav- 


ing the students actually do the things 
they are being taught to do. 

D. To set such standards in club work 
as shall be within the capabilities of the 
mass of students to reach in order that 
the maximum service may be rendered. 

k. To utilize the 
club students toward the solution of im- 
farm, and 
community organizing 
their demonstration attack 
existing problems and remedy immediate. 


home activities of 


immediate and existing home, 
problems by so 


work as to 


ills. 


Construction of the County Plan. 


The county plan of club work will be 
so constructed as to apply to local county 
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but it is te state and indicate 
following: 


conditions ; 
the 

A. Its 

B. Its organization 
the work is conducted, often 
and how meetings are to be held, kinds 
of demonstrations to be conducted, etc.). 
its cooperating 


objectives. 
(in which schools, 


to be how 


C. Responsibilities of 
pal Lies, 

D. The subjects with which 
club work is to be correlated and methods 


academic 


of correlation. 


Responsibilities of Cooperating Officials. 


The responsibility of the cooperating 
officials in general and in so far as pos- 
sible is to be as follows: 


A. Responsibility of the State depart- 


ment of education: 

|. ‘To encourage county school officials 
to tuke the initiative in drafting plans 
and working out the subsequent details 


thereof for conducting club work in cor- 
with school work in so far as 
such plans are in accord with the sense 
of this agreement. 

2. To accept or reject, 


relation 


in conjunction 


with and by the agreement of the exten- 
sion service of the Maryland State Col- 
lege, any such plans as may be proposed 


by the cooperating county officials. 

B. Responsibility of the Maryland ex- 
tension service: 

1. To hold loeal officials of its organi- 
zation responsible for the successful con- 
duct of any such plans of work as shall 
the local cooperating 
county officials and jointly approved by 
the State department of education and 
the extension service of the Maryland 
State College of Agriculture in so far as 
the local officials of its organization are 
hela the sense of this 
ngreement. 

2. To accept or reject, in conjunction 
with and by the agreement of the State 
department of education, any such plans 
be proposed by the cooperating 


be proposed by 


responsible by 


as may 
county officials. 

3. To prepare, when requested by the 
cooperating county officials or whenever 
there is obvious need of such, in so far 
as possible, bulletins and letters of in- 
struction for use in club meetings and 
by individual demonstrators. 

C, Responsibility of the county superin- 
tendent: 

To prepare and develop in coopera- 
tion with the county agent and home 
demonstration agent plans for the con- 
duct of club work with the county, pro- 
vided such plans are in aecord with the 
general terms of this agreement. 

2. To hold the teachers of his organiza- 
tion responsible for the successful con- 
duct of the plans ef work, if they have 
been duly made and accepted, in so far as 
the teachers of his organizatién are held 








responsible by the general terms of the 
agreement. 

LD. Responsibility of the county agent 
and home demonstration agent : 

1. To carry out the details specified by 
the county plan for which they are re- 
sponsible and provided the plan has been 
duly accepted. 

2. To assist the county superintendent 
on his request in training teachers for 
the effective application of the county 
plan, so far as official duties will per- 
mit. 

3. To visit as many schools and at as 
frequent intervals as possible, in order 
to supervise the work of the teachers and 
students, in so far as such work pertains 
to club activities, at the suggestion of 
the county superintendent as shall be 
stated in the county plan. 

4. On request of the county superin- 
tendent and under his direction to super- 
vise directly the farm and home demon- 
stration work of the students, enrolled 
for demonstration work, particularly 
during the summer months. 

5. To perform such other duties in 
connection with club activities, with the 
approval and consent of the school super- 
intendent, as may be in keeping with 
the best interest of the work. 

E. Responsibilty of the rural school- 
teacher 

1. To carry out the details specified by 
the county plan for which the teacher is 
made responsible. 

2. To organize in connection with the 
regular school work in agriculture and 
home economics Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
in accordance with the county plan. 

3. To hold club meetings as often and 
at such time as the county plan specifies. 

4. To correlate club work with the 
academic work of the school in such 
academic subjects and in such a way as 
shall be authorized by the county superin- 
tendent. 

5. To enroll as many boys and girls as 
possible in one or more of the farm and 
home demonstrations proposed by the 
county agent, and the home demonstra- 
tion agent, and according to the speci- 
fications of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, as shall be explained by 
the county agent and the home demonstra- 
tion agent acting under the direction of 
the county superintendent. 

6. To receive and distribute such litera- 
ture as shall be sent from time to time 
by the school superintendent, the county 
agent, and the home demonstration agent. 

7. To instruct enrolled demonstrators 
n keeping their records, and examine such 
records from time to time. 

8. To hold a local school exhibit of the 
club products in connection with the 
annual exhibition required by the State 
law. 











9. To perform such other duties In con- 
nection with club naetivities, wnder the 
superviston of the county agent and home 
demonstration agent, and with the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent, as 
may be in keeping with the best interest 
of the work. 





NEWPORT NEWS RAISES 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The school board of Newport News, 
Va., has adopted a new teachers’ salary 
schedule, under which teachers are to be 
classified annually according to their 
ability and paid the following salaries: 

ELEMENTARY SCALE, 








Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 

A. $1,100 | $1,200) $1,300) $1, 400 
B.. 1,000; 1,075) 1,160 1, 225 
ad conee sie 850 900 950 | 1, 000 
5th year 6th year.| 7th year.| 8th year. 

| paere esos 

eT $i, 450 | $1,500, $1,550 | $1,400 
Wetsuiesess 1,205 | LANE Ietnavcesee nebnebeee 





HIGH-SCHOOL SCALE (WOMEN), 





| ast year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year, 





$1,500} $1,600) $1,700| $1,800 
1,400| 1,475 | 1,550 1) 425 
1200} 1250) 1,300; 1.3% 


seem i : 
7th year.) 8th year. 





$1,950 | 








eh Pa | g1.850| $1,900 | 2,001 
i sadeishooa 4 u (Sinton TER ren 
i 1 
HIGH-SCHOOL SCALE (MEN). 

Ist year. | 2d year. | 3d year. | 4th year. 
rane | $1,600| $1,700| $1,800! $1,900 
8. woo} 1.575| 1650) 1,725 

1350} 400) 1459 








.| 6th gene § 7th year.| Sth year. 





$2, 000 
1; 800 











SUPERVISORS (INCLUDING NURSE), 
$1,400, plus $100 per year for six years to $2,009. 


PRINCIPALS, 
8 to 12 teachers... $1,500, plus $100 per year for 5 years. 
12 to 16 teachers.. 1,600; plus $100 per year for 4 yeors. 
16 to 20teachers.. 1,700, plus $100 per year for 4 years. 
20 to 30teachers.. 1,800, plus $100 per for 3 vears, 
High school...... 2,500, plus $100 per Sear for 5 years, 





A Government official was surprised 
not long since when a county super- 
intendent of schools in Montana adimit- 
ted she hadn’t visited all of her schools. 
Further investigation showed that she 
has a county with an area of 13,231 
square miles—larger than some States; 
furthermore, that there are three other 
counties in Montana with an area of from 
12,000 to 15,000 square miles. 
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IS THIS A NATIONAL PROBLEM? 

The teacher problem gets worse instead 
of better. The recent study by the Na 
tional Education Association shows more 
than a hundred thousand teaching posi 
tions in the public schools vacant or filled 
by teachers below standard, und the at 
tendance at norma! schools and teacher 
training schools 20 per cent below nerma!l 

Letters were sent out by the association 
in September tov-every county and district 


superintendent in the United States, ask 


ing for certain definite information. 
Signed statements were sent in by more 
than 1,700 superintendents from every 


State, representing 238,573 teaching po- 


sitions. These report an actual shortage 


of 14,685 teachers, or slightly more than 
G per cent of the teaching positions repre 
sented, and 23,006 teachers below stand 
ard who have been accepted to fill 

cancies, or slightly less than 10 per cent, 
It is 


teaching positions in 


there are 650,000 


estimated tha 


sé hools 


the public 
of the United States, and if these figures 
hold good for the entire country there are 
59,000 vacancies ald 65,000 teachers 


low standard, 


These same superintendents report tha 


52,798 teachers dropped out during the 


past year, a loss of over 22 per cent. On 


the entire 


this basis the total number for 


would be 148,000. The reports 


ecuntry 


show that the shortage of teachers and 


the number of teachers below standard 


are greatest in the rural districts where 


salaries are lowest and teaching condi- 


tions least attractive 
The States in which salaries.and stand- 
ards are highest have the most adequate 


teachers. California shows a 


supply of 
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combined shortage and below standard of 


per cent; Massachusetts shows 44 per 


cent, and Illinois 7 per cent. In at least 


six of the Southern States more than 


ne-third of their schools are reported 


either without teachers or being taught 


by teachers below their standards. 


Nearly all of the superintendents de- 


clare that teachers’ salaries have not in- 


creased in proportion to the increase cost 
of living, nor as salaries have in other 


vocations, and that teachers are con- 


tinuing to leave the profession for other 
work 
Reports received by the National Edu- 


cation Association from normal school 


presidents show that the attendance in 


these teacher-training institutions has 


fallen off alarmingly. The total attend- 


ance in 7S normal schools and teacher- 


> 


located in 35 different 


33,051. In 


training schools 
States for the vear 1916, was 
1919 the attendance in these same schools 
had fallen to 26,134. The total number 
of graduates in these schools in 1916 was 
10,295, and in 1919, 8,274. The total nuim- 


her in the graduating classes of 1920 in 





KING ALBERT AND 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


King Albert says that our sol- 
diers were born fighters because 
our educational system had taught 
them what they were fighting for, 
that our schools. are our largest 
buildings, and that we are all edu- 
cated. But suppose a statistical 
bureau were to lay before our 
royal guest the number of illiter- 
ates in the army, the number of 
school children on part time—as 
many in New York as there are 
people in Louvain—and the many 
articles, not always written by 
hopeless malcontents, raising the 
question whether we are an edu- 
cated nation and answering it in 
the negative? The soldier king 
would have to defend his state- 
ment or retract. He could defend 
it, of course. In an issue as large 
as national education there is al- 
ways much to praise. This is in 
danger of making the school au- 
thorities self-complacent or reac- 
tionary. Either attitude will do 
harm to a school system before 
you know it—Vew York Eve- 
ning Post. 











these 78 schools is 7,119. These figures 
show a decrease of over 30 per cent in 
four years in the finished product of 
these schools. 


The 
state that 


presidents of these institutions 
in order to induce promising 
young men and women to enter the teach 


ing profession and thereby furnish the 


country an adequate supply of competent, 


well-trained teachers, there must be: 
1. Higher salaries for trained teachers 
2. Higher professional standards, ex- 
cluding the incompetent and unprepared. 


3. A 


publie of the 


more general recognition by thi 
importance of the teaching 
profession. 

f. More liberal appropriations to Strat 
and teacher - training 


normal schools 


schools in order to pay better salaries in 


these institutions and furnish better 
equipment. 
>. Extending the courses and raising 


the standards in the teacher-trainin: 
schools. 

Is this, or is it not, a problem in whici 
the National Government is concerned? 


JUNIOR RED CROSS AND THE 





SCHOOLS. 


In its empahsis upon home service, 
health, and foreign relief work, the Junioi 
Red Cross is furnishing to the schools ai 
effective means for utilizing the energ) 
that was stimulated and drawn upon dur- 
ing the war. The program prepared 1} 
the national officers shows, on the one 


hand, a commendable consideration fo 


the principle of control by the schiws 
authorities, and on the other hand, a kee! 
realization of the power of useful effor 
in the millions of school children through- 
out the United States. 

There is still 
The probiem of the 


much help to be give 


abroad. refugee chil- 


dren, as the report in the Octobe 
LIFE 


one, and will be worth 


SCHOOL indicates, is a continuing 


he attention 


American school boys and girls for some 


time to come. If with this help tha 
goes to our friends across the seas can 
come an awakening on the part of tl 
schools here to the things that need be 
done right at home, the whole Nation wi 
be the gainer. 
Under the new 


have a 


plan the children are 


going to chance to study their 
own home conunubity; to ascertain what 
its needs are and how they can be met; 
to be themselves part of the moveme) 

to make things better. There are few 
communities in the United States where 
such an activity on the part of the school 


children will not do good. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 








TRAINING WOMEN FOR THE CLOTHING 
TRADE IN LEEDS. 

Adoption of a plan of training for the 
wholesale clothing trade of Leeds is re- 
ported by Cousul Percival Gassett in a 
recent dispatch. The plan was inaugu- 
rated under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Labor and at the request of the local 
Clothing Trades Advisory Committee. It 
is hoped by the new plan to reduce unem- 
ployment among unskilled women, to en- 
able manufacturers to get back to the 
prewar capacity of production, or to de- 
velop their resources, to raise the stand- 
ard of technical skill, and to set off by 
preliminary training the adverse effect of 
the minimum wage clauses affecting 
women of 18 years of age and upwards. 

“Organized on practical lines by the 
head of the clothing trades department 
of the Leeds Technical School,” says Con- 
sul Gassett, “ The syllabus of instruction 
consists of courses in hand sewing, press- 
ing, and machine work, and meets the de- 
mand that a trainee must be taught a 
trade, and not merely a part of one. 

“Mr. James Graham, director of the 
training department of the Yorkshire di- 
vision of the Ministry of Labor, points 
out that as the primary object of the 
scheme is to provide skilled operatives, 
it is desirable that manufacturers should 
cooperate by providing work and any 
other assistance which may be necessary, 
and also by notifying of vacancies, in 
order to give guidance as to the number 
of operatives to be trained. It has been 
agreed by the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee that the department shall obtain 
exactly the same rates for the work done 
as firms pay to their own operatives, plus 
any bonus award which may be in opera- 
tion.” 


PUBLIC CZECHOSLOC- 


LIBRARIES IN THE 
VAK REPUBLIC. 


The National Assembly has just passed 
a law making it the duty of every city, 
town, and village to establish a public 
library, according to the Czechoslovak 
Zoard. The Review, published by the 
board, says: 

Every library will have a circulating 
division, a reference division, and a read- 
ing room with periodicals. Every village, 
where there is a publie school, must have 
the library in use within one year from 
the date of the law; smaller villages 
have two years’ time. Maintenance of 
the library is a charge upon the municipal 
or village budget. The council will elect 
a library board consisting of four to eight 
members, and this board will select the 
librarian. In villages the schoolmaster 
will ordinarily act as librarian; in cities 
with population of 10,000 or more a pro- 











fessional librarian must be employed, 
The ministry of education and culture 
Will have supervision over the carrying 
out of this law. 

Available statistics show that in 1910 
there were in Bohemia alone 4,451 public 
libraries; of that number 3,885 were 
Czech and the rest German. Slightly over 
a half of smaller villages did not have 
a public lidrary. In addition to the publie 


libraries there were in operation also 
2,139 society and lodge libraries. All 


these libraries loaned out for home use 
2,678,000 books in 1910; that is just about 
one book to every three Bohemians. 

The Czechoslovaks have always made 
an excellent showing in literacy and edu- 
cation. The first university in central 
Kurope was founded in Prague in 13848. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century 
knowledge of reading and writing was 
general even among the common people, 
To-day there are practically no illiterates 





among the Czechs, and generous appro- 











priations for educational are 


approved by all parties, 


purposes 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT IN CANADA, 


An appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 
promotion of in 
Canada was recently passed by Parlia- 


technical education 


ment. The sum is to be expended in 
gradual amounts during the next 10 
years. A provision in the law restricts 


the application of the public money to the 
development of technical education for 
the sake of industry and the mechanieai 
acts. The term “technical education” 
includes any form of vocational, technical, 
or industrial training. 


The Arizona State superintendent re- 
ports from 65 to 100 rural teaching posi- 
tions in his State impossible to fill on reg- 
ular credentials. “The remedy for this 
shortage of teachers lies in higher sala- 
ries,” says the superintendent. 








An appeal from the Committee on Health l’robiems in Maucation. 
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PLIGHT OF EDUCATED CLASSES IN GERMANY. 


Discouragement Awaits Young People About to Begin Studies, Says Writer— 
Lowest Pay for Callings Demanding Most Training. 


A dismal picture of the plight of the 
educated Germany is drawn 
by Josef Hofmuller in the Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte and summarized in a recent 
issue of the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

Young persons who are about to begin 
their studies are affected unfavor- 
ably by three immediate effects of the 
war, according to this writer: 


classes in 


Most 


Military Careers Closed. 


1. As a higher military career is out 
of question the military calling ceases to 
exist for graduates of the higher educa- 
tional institutions. makes thou- 
sands of positions formerly oecupied by 
officers nonexistent. The wiping out of 
the German Navy affects similarly the 
positions formerly held by naval officers. 
That is not all. A number of young offi- 
cers who otherwise would have remained 
in the military service are compelled to 
resign and look for positions in civil 
service. This adds to the difficulties of 
the young students. 

2. Through the annexation of Alsace 
Lorraine, the German-Polish, the German- 
Czechish, and the German-Danish terri- 
tories, the offices hitherto held by Ger- 
mans are lost to them; moreover, the 
German officials in these Provinces be- 
come dependent on similar places which 
must be vacated for them in Germany. 
This aggravates the outlook of a large 
number of young officials who will thus be 
placed in subordinate positions under 
them. 


This 


Reduction in Government Positions. 


3. The impoverishment of Germany 
will cause the practice of the strictest 
economy in all the branches of state and 
public organizations, and will affect the 
number of positions, the salaries, the 
chances for a pension, etc. But the im- 
poverishment is also trenching on the so- 
called free callings. It must find ex- 
pression in a tremendous deflection of 
capital and a large emigration of labor. 
The various technical callings, the large 
branches of industry, the banks and in- 
surance agencies, private officials down 
to the lowest-salaried office clerks, will be 
thus affected. Retrenchments are also 
expected in the luxury and primarily 
in the literary and artistic callings like 
architecture, music, literature, journal- 


ism, opera, stage and various other theat- 
ricals, but also in the more expensive 
and therefore better recompensed house 
industry. 


SO-C; lled better 


“ The professions are 
already overcrowded as a result of the 
oversupply of labor,” the writer. 


“This surplus will be increasing in the 


says 


course of the next few years in the meas- 
ure as the number of positions will be 
each month decreasing. ‘ 

“In the year 1914 the Bavarian Kultus- 
Minister vy. Knolling, speaking abeut the 
prospects of the teaching profession, gave 
the following official data regarding the 
length of time it took candidates to be ap 
Philologists (ancient), 
18; philol- 


pointed to offices: 
mathematicians, 
ogists (modern), 13; students of German 
natural 18; 
It is surprising how any- 
to take up teach- 
ing when it is to wait for an 
appointment till the thirty-fifth birthday. 
Besides, the salary of an assistant is 15 
marks a month and the length of service 
in that capacity approximates five years. 


10 years; 


literature, 10; 
draftsmen, 12. 


bod) 


scientists, 
finds yet courage 


necessary 


A young person must thus expect to draw 
250 marks per month only when he 
reaches the age of 35. (At the present 
time a malster in a brewery draws 300 
marks a month.) 


Physicians and Lawyers. 


“Warnings against the taking up of 
medical studies issued by the Munich 
military board of physicians appear in 
the press at the present time. The pros- 
pects of physicians have been most dis- 
couraging by a wide extension of health 
insurance which restricts private prac- 
tice, by the ever-increasing quack treat- 
ment, the immigration of German phy- 
sicians from abroad, and from the en- 
dangered territories in the West and 
Hast, and by the abolition of the posts of 
ship physicians. Since the beginning of 
the war 5,000 physicians were certificated, 
respectively certificated in an emergency. 
Because of a considerable oversupply the 
physicians suffer materially from finan- 
cial stress. 

“There are new already young lawyers 
asking for out-of-work donations; the few 
fortunates receive 300 marks per month, 
and only recently gymnasium graduates 
advertising in the newspapers and 
glad to secure secretarial positions 
in’ some district court for an annual 
salary of 2,400 marks. Many of the 
young lawyers will never have an oppor- 
tunity to rise above the lowest rank in 
the profession—that of a district judge. 

“Archbishop Faubhaber mentioned in 
latest addresses that he had 


were 
were 


one of his 


| 





from offi- 
although 


already received applications 
cers anxious to enter the clergy, 
the prospects for advancement are un- 


and will 


favorable at become 
much more so in the future as the result 
of the heavy taxation and the prospective 
church and ngi- 
neers, among whom were some with high 


present 


separation of state. 
attainment, were told by a good authority 
to whom they applied for advice to try 
to find work as ditch diggers. An Ameri- 
would do it immediately. But 
show so much pluck? Every 
that he turns off 


can can 
Germans 
bank director asserts 
daily dozens of applicants, among them a 
large number of former officers. We must 
take into account that in the future the 
numerous banks and bank branches 


There will be in 


now 
will be greatly reduced. 
the future fewer banks, as there will be 
fewer government positions, fewer courts, 
factories; for 
courts, 


gymnasia, real schools, 


each position in these banks, 


schools, and factories there will be, how- 


ever, more applicants. 


Bricklayers Needed, Not Architects. 


“Nor will houses be erected as before. 
need at 
certain 


The cheap houses, so much in 
present, built after a 
model; there will be no money for 
private buildings, 


will be 
large 
State, community, or 
Everywhere the same thing will be re- 
peated—workingmen will find rooms easy, 
but not so the egineers ; there will be need 
for a number of 
engine fitters, also mechanicians, but not 


large locksmiths and 
for men with technical education; brick- 
layers are desirable, but not architects. 
These are the that the war 
did not bring about that it did ac- 
Considered closely the outlook 
discouraging. The watch- 
word Hands—not The 
Germans will adjust themselves to these 
conditions with great difficulty, as until 


conditions 
but 

centuate. 
is not so very 


reads, heads ! 


very recent times they were bent on de- 


veloping their minds at the expense of 
their hands. With an overdeveloped or- 


ganized system we had too many uni- 


versities and too many schools of a higher 


type. 

“The Gernian people are more inclined 
to have their fate rationed out by the 
Government month by month rather than 
to take it into their own hands. The 


institutions sim- 
ply strengthened this f inclination. 
Incredible things were expected on the 
certificate; in 


ereat number of higher 


atal 


strength of a 
reality these privileges were worth noth- 


one-year 


ing more than mere cards without the 
eorresponding a:mount of meat. * * * 
Instead of letting the young persons prac- 
tice as soon as possible, we lengthened 
the courses of study wherever we could. 


There was no end to university studies. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM BY 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 


Vocational Courses to Be Encouraged— 
Cooperation With Other Agencies. 


ili- 
authori- 
ties, existing Catholic schools, employees, 
and adopted by the 
Knights of Columbus, and a secretary for 
work engaged to 

The detailed plan, as pre- 


vocational courses 


With civil 


of 


cooperation 


\ program 
volving 


labor, has been 


educational has been 
it out. 
the 


Carry 

sented by 

as follows: 
1. That 


the auspices of the order should be voca- 


the courses to be given under 


tional or occupational, fitting the students 
for skilled pesitions in business or indus- 
tries, 

the influ- 


pressure 


all 
bring 


should 
and 
possible agency at our com- 


2 tnat we 
of the 


from every 


use 
ence order, 
mand, to induce as many of our men and 
women, Without respect of age, to pursue 
some study which will be a means of im- 
condition and enlarging 


proving their 


their influence, 


A Central Bureau of Information. 


3. That we should have a central bu- 
reau of information aequainted with 
every available source of education in 


special branches and equipped to place 
this information at the disposal of the 
councils engaged in educational work. 

t. That 
some form of recognition for the studies 
followed in our schools, with a view to 
meeting the academic requirements set 
State authorities for civil 
teachers’ positions, or for the 


we should give 


by or loeal 
service or 
purpose of satisfying employers. 

5. That we have it in our power to give 
American citizenship which 
now given in 


courses in 


will any our 


SUPpass 


schools or social agencies, and that we 


singularly competent to give 
not -vocational 


zuidance as well as vocational training. 


also 


are 
What others can give— 
6. It was the repeated opinion of these 
men that by a strong system of education 
the order could do much to relieve the 
social unrest of the country and enable its 


own members and its students to become 


Let us leave school. Let us enter life. 
What will pay well? Everything thai 


meets the demand of the necessities of 


life—food, drinks, clothing, living. The 
practical callings, the trades, will rise 


in proportion as the higher professions 
will sink. We are on the eve of a total 
revolution in tlie eallings. The compe- 
tition will become very acute. Those 
who will deliberate too long will be 
crushed.” 


educational committee, is | 


certificates or | 





influential and factors in 


American life. 


prominent 


Recommendations of the Committee. 


The committee recommends: 

That councils of the order 
educational courses for members of the 
order and for such others as may wish to 
avail themselves of these courses. 

That classes be open to men and boys 
good character, regardless of creed, 

wherever women and 


establish 


of 


and possible to 


girls, 


That these courses should not duplicate 


the work of such other educational 
agencies as are now providing, satisfac- 
torily, instruction in the branches in- 


eluded in this plan. 

That wherever these courses are estab- 
lished, should with 
other educational agencies in the neigh- 
horhood, and avail themselves generally 
of educational of every 
school system, public and private. 

That, in general, the courses proposed 
should enable our members and others to 
their studies in commercial 


councils cooperate 


the resources 


supplement 


and industrial knowledge and to prepare | 


for the professions. 
Cooperation With Civil Authorities. 


That before establishing a school in a 
locality, the laws affecting education in 
the State and municipality should be con- 
sidered, and the policy established of con- 
forming with them in every particular. 
This is important, not only for the pur- 


pose of obtaining authorization to give | 


certificates and to register counts which 
the State or town boards of education 
will recognize, but also as an indication 
of our respect for civil government and 
cooperation with civil authorities. 

That, in the same spirit, the greatest 
care should be taken not to interfere with 
any existing Catholic educational center 





or school system, but to coordinate our 
work evérywhere with that of the church. 
Active Cooperation of Labor Sought. 


That effort be to 
courses to the needs of employers and 


made adapt these 
industry in general, and to secure the 
active cooperation of labor. 

The range of subjects enumerated is 
submitted with the understanding that 
it will be the part .2 each council 


group of councils to choose such courses 


as meet the needs of the locality and such 
as their resources can supply. Wherever 
possible, specialized short unit 
omitting should 
vided. In every course special emphasis 
should be laid upon the importance of 
American citizenship, in’ which 
courses should be offered, varying from 
instruction in elementary English 
civics to lectures upon the fundamental 


COUTSES 


non-essentials be pro 


special 
or 


principles of American democracy. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE, 

The vocational education movement 
premised on “the guidance function 
education. It seeks to prepare pupils for 
efficient service in many occupations, in- 
stead of a few. The publie schoo) of the 
nineteenth century directed into the pro 
fessions those who were able to remain 
and would profit by its restricted curric- 
ula, and, through early elimination, just 
as definitely directed into industry those 
who were not financially able to continue 
or did not take kindly to the traditional 

Vocational training «aims toe 
industrial workers more intelli- 
more effectively, and = more 

The greater the variety of oe- 


of 


studies. 
recruit 
gently, 
humanly. 


' cupational training, the greater the pos- 


i 


sibility of intelligent choice of vocntion, 
Bureau of Education. Bulletin ts, 


No. 25. 


SCHOOL BONDS. 


If bonds may justly be issued for any purpose whatever by the people 
of one generation to be paid by those of another, surely the building of 


schoolhouses is such a purpose. 


When we issue bonds to pay for streets, 


roads, bridges, sewerage systems, courthouses, city halls, or houses and | 
equipment for fire departments, we ourselves get the benefit of these, and 
when streets, roads, bridges, and sewerage systems are worn out and 
must be replaced or repaired, and the courthouses, city halls, and equip- 


ment for fire departments are outgrown, our children pay for what we 
have used and probably used up. But when we issue bonds to build good 


schoolhouses for our children, they themselves get the benefit of what 


they must later pay for. 





By issuing bonds for this purpose we only 
enable the children to borrow from their future richer selves to provide 
themselves now with that which is essential to their welfare but which 
we fell ourselves too poor to give them out of our own pockets.—ureav 
of Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 68. 
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ONTARIO TEACHERS PLEDGE THEMSELVES TO HIGHER 
SALARY SCHEDULE. 


Agree not to Accept Positions where Vacancy is Due to Salary below Grade— 
Salaries Asked “Modest in the Extreme,” says Committee. 





( VRIO DUCATIONA ASSOCTATION, 


ee Palani 


the undersigned, hereby make appli- 
cation to be admitted P 


o the Salary Cirele of the Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, and solemnly promise, on my word of honor: 

(1) That I will faithfully endeavour 
prepared by the Central Executive of the Salary Committee, or the 


to adhere to the Salary Schedule as 
Modified 
Scale as arranged by the Local Committee of the Inspectorate where I make 
application for a School. 

(2) That [ will refrain 
been caused by the re 
Salary Schedule. 

In return, I shall expect the advice and support of the “Salary Committee” 
and the “Legislation and Discipline Committee” of the O. FE. A. 


from applying for a position where a vacancy has 


‘fusal of the Board to pay the salary required by the 











Signed ‘a y 
Inspectorate. 
Date 1919 Address , ERTS SOEs 
Teachers in the Ontario Educational is by no means ideal. It is modest in 
Association have formed a salary circle the extreme; but still it is a definite 


and signed. pledge cards agreeing to ad forward move on what now prevails in 
here to the salary schedule prepared by the 
the salary committee of the association 
and to refrain from applying for a posi- 


tion where a caused 


Province, 


Seale Stands Only for the Next Two Years. 


vacancy has been “This seale is only our objective for 


by refusal of the school board to pay the next two years; and we hope to 
the salary required by the salary sched establish it without too much friction 
ule. The card-is reproduced elsewhere and without too many changes. Of 


course, there will be some changes: but 


on this page. 


The schedule, as printed on the back do not be afraid of a change, especially 
of the pledge card, provides for a mini- if you are a good teacher. There are 
mum of $600 to S800 for rural and as- not enough teachers to supply the de- 


sistant teachers, dependent upon length mand, and we are informed that at pres- 
of experience; a minimum of $1,000 to 
$1,400 for principals of buildings having 


minimum of 


ent, there are many schools without 
When this 
objective will be set— 
of the slate. 


*You will notice the scale is a mini- 


4 , 
reacners 


objective is 
three to five rooms, and a reached, a new 


$1,200 to $1,600 for principals of 


schools the other side 
where there are six rooms or more 
least’ is 


mum 
prominently. 


seale; the ‘at placed 
You are not limited to 
that amount if you can secure more. In 
northern Ontario, they are likely to 
adopt a scale $200 higher; and in many 
towns and cities the scale is considerably 
now. We are attempting the 
possible for the present. Of course, if 


The Pledge Card Plan. 


In its announcement the 
mittee says, adressing the 
separate school-teachers of 

“At the last meeting of the O. FE. A., 
a committee was appointed to carry ona 
campaign to increase the salaries of the 


Salary com- 
‘public and 
Ontario”: 


greater 


teachers in the elementary schools of the you have an agreement with your 
Province. trustees for the time being, you must 


“To save expense, the committee con- 
1 


‘ orresponden e 


keep your promise. No ‘scrap of paper.’ 
sists of a small central executive; an 
to be effective, it has 
members in every 


“Stand Your Ground.” 


inspectorate, repre- “The pledge requires the individual 


senting every interest in elementary to endeaver to adhere to the schedule. 
school work and all parts of the Persons teaching in the ‘home school’ 
Provinee. will be in a-pivotal position. It has been 


the custom of trustees to consider that 
‘as these pay no board,’ they can teach 
for half price. Stand your ground. You 
' should have enough friends in your sec- 


“A seale of salaries has been adopted 
and a ‘pledge card’ issued, asking for 
the pledged cooperation of each and 
every teacher in the Province. The scale 





interesting defense, 
teaching profession 


tion to put up an 
The welfare of the 


in your community is in your keeping. 


Hold your part of the lin ‘A prophet 
is not without honor, ete.’ 

“We are very much encouraged by 
the correspondence we e rece 


The time is ripe for such a movemen 
to recognize the labors of one of the mo 


@] iK 


important brat ches oft nm 





WISCONSIN AIDS SOLDIERS WHO 
RETURN TO COLLEGE. 


State nid for soladic rs Wi Wish o Tre- 


the Wis- 


turn to college was provided by 


consin Legislature at a special session 
held in September. The significant fea- 
tures of the act are as follows: 

1. Soldiers, sailors, and marines, who 


were in service for periods longer than 


three months between the dates of April 
7, 1917, and November 1, 1918, are eli- i 
gible to State aid in continuing their edu- 
cation. 

2. A maximum aid is set at $1,080, at 
the rate of $30 a month for each recipient 
under the law. 


» 


5. Persons continuing fi l 


l-time educa- 
tions are prohibited from receiving money 
under the soldier bonus act. 


t. Soldiers may attend all State edu- 





cational institutions and all private col- 


leges which maintained S. A. T. C. units 

during the war. 
& B.. As, T.-C. 

from benefits. 


members are excluded 


6. Full-time short courses of less than 
a year’s duration are provided for those 
desiring special education Difference 
between money used in going to school 
and the money coming through the bonus 
act will be made up to the soldier. 

7. Attendance at any educational in- 
stitution may be begun at the beginning 


of any term not later than October 15, 
1920, 
S. Necessary 


proc f of eligibility to 


State aid will be required of all appli- 
cants by the State board of education un- 
der which the act will be administered. 

9. An advisory academic board of State 
educational officials will advise with the 
State board on all matters connected with 
the administration of the law. 

10. Petitions 


will authorize the State board of educa- 


by 15 or more persons 





tion to organize at local and State edu- 
eational institutions special, part-time 
day classes to meet special needs of those 
not able to attend regular terms of the 
college grade. 

11. Any person who at 
tering must 
prior to November 1, 1918, was a resident 
of this State and who was in service at 
least three months is eligible under the 


law. 


the time of en- 


service, which have been 




















INCREASED INTEREST IN 
NEGRO EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 

Colored Teachers’ Association Finds 
Reasons for Congratulation — Urges 
Better Provision for Higher Educa- 
tion fer Race. 

Genernlly increased interest in Negro 
education in the Southern States is noted 
in resolutions adopted by the National 
Colored 
Sehools at the annual meeting, held in 


Association of Teachers in 


Orangeburg, S. C., recently. Phe rese- 
lutions are as follows: 

We note with pleasure a general in- 
crease ‘in the interest in Negro edueation 
in the Southern States as is shown in the 
encourngzing growth in the number of 


new modern and well-equipped school 
buildings now appearing in Southern 
cities: in the remarkable number of new, 
sanitary, and  we.l-appointed: seheol 


houses in the country districts that have 
heen built in recent years, especially in 
Louisinna; in the growing interest in 
better-trained teachers, as is evidenced 
by the surprisingly large number of sum- 
mer schools and teachers’ institutes con- 
ducted for colored teachers this year; 
in the tendency here wne there to increase 
teachers’ salaries and to lengthen school 
terms; and in the evident intention,. es- 
pecially illustrated in North Carelina, 
to provide high schools for Negro youth 
at pub.ie expense, and as has been shown 
in exceptional growth of county training 
schools for Negro youth in the rural dis- 
tricts; and, whereas these improvements 
have come, not only through public initi- 
ative, but alse through the hearty co- 
eperation and financial assistance of the 
colored people, we recommend these en- 
eouraging examples of the hearty co- 
eperation of the public-school authorities 
and the colored patrons to all seetions 
of the South, and urge that such helpful 
efforts be continued, until ample pro- 
visions for the education of all colored 
children at public expense shall have been 
made.” 
Need for Higher Education. 


The association went on receerd as 


favoring greater provision for higher 
edueation, to previde the necessary lead- 
with high-school 
training for colored youth in all Southern 
cities and in eaelh county, as proposed 
in North Carolina; and college training 
for lenders and teachers. The assoeiation 
its appreciation of the 
highly suggestive and effective work of 
the Slater and Jeanes Funds in the 
education of Negro youth in the South: 


ership for the race, 


iiso expressed 


of the admirable assistance and the con- 
structive work of the General Education 
Board; of the Rosenwald Fund in. build- 
of the fundamental 
training being given by means of the 
Smith-Lever and the Smith-Hughes Acts; 
of the timely assistance being given by 
the National Security League in helping 
to remoye the blot of illiteracy from 


ing school houses: 
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among us; and of Northern philanthropy, 
which is still so sadly needed to supple- 
ment the slender funds available for 
Negro education in the Seuth. 





Special matinees for school children 
will be given all over the country by mo- 
tion-pictnre theaters showing “ Evange- 
line,” the production of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s immortal poem. Ac- 
American Longfellow 
“adheres to the 
with 


cording to the 
Society, this production 
centent and spirit of the 
fidelity.” 


poem 


SALARIES AND SUPERVISION 
FOR THE RURAL SCHOOL | 


By Harris Hart, State Superintend- 
ent of Badueation, Virginia. 


There are two or three consider- 
ations which should guide us in 
our efforts to improve the rural 
schools. In the first place, it is of 
the highest importance that the in- 
equality of salaries be corrected 
as promptly as possible. In a few 
counties in Virginia school beards 
have offered rural teachers not 
only a comparatively fair salary 
seale, but in addition, a bonus to 
encourage them to accept the | 
more difficult work in rural sec- 
tions. This is undoubtedly an ef- 
fort in the right direction. School 
boards should make up their salary 
scale for the county with due con- 
sideration to the rural teachers. 
The salary should be such as will 
attract to the rural schools the best 
prepared, the best trained instruc- 
tors. It is not a competent ar- 
rangement to develop the town and 
village schools without giving ap- 
propriate consideration to the very 
large per cent of children who live 
in the country. 


highest importance to have trained 
supervisors who will give all of 
their time to increasing the effi- 
ciency of the rural schools by en- 
couraging proper method of in- | 
struction and proper arrangement | 
for conduct. These supervisors | 
will serve to couple the rural 
schools immediately with the divi- 
sion superintendent and with the 
Department of Education. They 
will make it possible for the rural | 
school to move out of the rather | 
obscure zone in which they have © 
operated and bring them clearly | 
within the range of all school im- | 
provement. 








In the next place, it is of the 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF TEACHERS’ OR- 
GANIZATIONS TO BE HELD 
IN FEBRUARY. 


Delegates From Allied and Associated 
Countries Invited—Internationa! Edu- 
cational Association Proposed. 


An international conference of teach- 
ers’ organizations of the allied and asso- 
ciated nations will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 24-29, under the auspices 
of the National. Educational Asseciation 
of the United States. In its. anneunce- 
ment the association says: 


We believe that the public schools of 
all the great democracies of the world 
can, through coeperative effert, do much 
to conserve and promote the great ideals 
tor which the war was fought and won. 
We hold, indeed, that a distinct responst- 
bility rests wpen the teachers of the al- 
lied and asseciated nations to fulfill en a 
broader plane than ever before their great 
function as trustees of the human heri- 
tage—to see to it that what has heen 
gained at so great and so terrible a cost 
is sedulously safeguarded and trans- 
mitted without loss and without taint 
to each new generation. 

So important is this problem and so 
creat are the possibilities of international 
cooperation in effecting its solution, that 
the National Education Association has 
urged the creation of an international 
bureau of education in the league of na- 
tions. As a step toward the establish- 
ment of such a bureau, and as the nucleus 
of an international association of tech- 
ers, it is desirable that an international 
conference of the teachers’ associations 
of the free nations be held at an early 
date. Representatives of the Teachers’ 
Federation of France have requested 
that the National Bdueation Association 
of the United States take the initiative 
in calling this conference, 


Arrangements for the conferences will 
be made by the following committee of 
the National Edueation Association: 
Frank E. Spaulding, superintendent of 
schools, chairman; Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
Loston ; William C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; 
Mary C. C. Bradford, State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Denver; W. A. 
Jessup, president Iowa State University, 
Towa City; William B. Owen, president 
Chicago Normal College, Chiengo; Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston, State superin- 
tendent of public Instruction and presi- 
dent of the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation, Olympia; Geerge PD. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York; J. W. Withers, superintendent 
of schools, St. Louis. 


Cleveland, 
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AMERICAN KINDERGART- | utmost Md arene =< sane Sig gt ita oaye Seating - the ag 7 quality 
J . 7 ‘ prize offers, and other methods of educa- | with that of other nations. And be 1 
NERS HELP REFUGEE tion, to stimulate and to encourage | further 


* CHILDREN IN FRANCE. 


Kindergarten Contribution Understood 
and Appreciated—Looking to Amer- 
ica for Education. 


“The children in France are especially 
precious because there are comparatively 
few of them,” says Miss Edith K. Ray- 
mond, a kindergartner of Baltimore, Md., 
one of the members of the Kindergarten 
Unit in France, describing her experiences 
in the October issue of Kindergarten and 
First Grade. “The work is much bigger 
than I imagined before I left America, 
and we believe the results will be per- 
manent. The effect upon the children 
has been wonderful. Certainly no little 
child who has been through the horrors 
of this war, whether in his own village 
or only as affecting his country, is able 
to take up formal school work. It was 
a pleasure to find that children in many 
Ways respond to the life of the kinder- 
garten much as American children do. 
To me this indicates that our theories of 
education are sound, fitted for the child 
and not for the special group. 


Look to America in Education. 


“Personally I have not found one 
french person who was not 
and kindly, many most enthusiastic. 
woman of culture, a widow who supports 
her two children and her mother, said, 
‘There is very much that America can 
give us in education. Now is the time, 
when war has made so many changes and 
we are ready to try new things. We want 
this new kind of education for the chil 


” 


interested 
One 


dren.’ 

Accounts of work done by other Ameri 
ean kindergartners in the devastated re- 
gions of France are given in the same re- 
port. The report is the third of a series 
prepared by Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, di- 
rector of the unit. 





SILK MANUFACTURERS INDORSE 
INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION. 


Industrial art schools are urgently 
needed in this country, in the opinion of 
the Silk Association of America. At the 
regular quarterly meeting of the board 
of managers the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Whereas the silk industry has for many 
years recognized the importance of a 
high degree of development in industrial 
art in its relation to commerce and the 
general welfare of the Nation, doing its 


| of the Silk 





artistic talent as well as to foster every 
influence that would lead to the advance- 
ment of public taste, and 

Whereas the demand for well-trained 
designers and craftsmen in this industry 
is constantly increasing, a want that has 


been very inadequately met in this coun- 


try through lack of the proper facilities 
for training men and women in these pro- 
fessions, necessitating dependence, to a 
large extent, upon foreign production; 
be it 

Resolved, by the board of managers 
Association of America, in 
meeting assembled on the 24th day of 
September, 1919, that they urge the estab- 
lishment of industrial art schools in the 
United States, where designers and crafts- 
men may be adequately trained for the 
purpose of supplying a long-felt want in 
the silk and other artistic industries, 
thereby affording an opportunity of put- 
ting American finished products on an 


Resolved, That copies of the above reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Commissioner of Education, and each 
member of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education in Washington; to the 
Commissioner of Edueation in every 
State; and to the Art Alliance of America 
at its headquarters in New York City. 





AMERICANIZATION INSTITUTE 
IN TOLEDO. 

The Toledo Americanization Board and 
Board of Education, cooperatively, con- 
ducted an Americanization institute from 
September 15 to September 27. The in- 
stitute was free to all citizens of Toledo 





} 


interested in Americanization work. The 
lectures were in the evening, from 7.30 to 





\ 
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people of the State of New Jersey,” 


There are two great organizations whose distinctive purpose is human 
| betterment—the church and the school. 
Their status in a community is a measure of that community’s intelli- 
gence and of its progress in those things which make for better living. 
If these institutions are generously supported the community is rich— 
rich not only in the goods of this world, but in those things which are 


eternal. 


The spiritual contributions to human welfare of the two institutions 


are immeasurable. 


The school and the church, then, have much in common. 
is fortunate who lives in a home where his upbringing is the first care 
and concern of mother and father; whose parents realize that the en- 
tire responsibility for the formation of his character must not be thrown 


upon the school and the church. 


Year by year the school enlarges its influence. 

The intelligence of the child is of paramount interest to teachers; but 
his health, or physical well-being, is assuming nowadays more importance. 

Some provision is made for his industrial life, for hand competency, 
which was so important a part of his training under old-time conditions. 

Teachers are not unmindful that the purpose of the schools in part is 
to furnish the child resources for his enlightenment and the profitable 


use of his leisure time. 


Not only is he a citizen of a small republic calied the school. 
| there fits him in a degree for the larger life of the neighborhood, the 


county, the State and the Nation. 


To be sure, the work of the schools—of any single school—is imperfect; 


for it is a human enterprise. 


schools. 


strengthened. 


These truths are well known to our people in New Jersey. A tangible 
proof of this is found in the generous and cordial support of public educa- 


tion. 


But more generous support must be had, and there should be more pub- | 


| lie interest in education. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 


[Part of a message of Commissioner Kendall, of New Jersey, addressed “ to the clergy and 
* in behalf of educational Sunday, Oct. 12.) 


The greatest need is better teaching, and always will be. 
is an extension of educational opportunities by means of different kinds of 
A great need is more vitality in all our educational processes 
+ and endeavors, to the end that in our noble Republic, intellectual life, 
| physical life, industrial life, civic life, and spiritual life may all be 


That child 


His life 


A great need 








The promotion of public education in this Republic is a challenge to all 


forward-looking men and women. 
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and round-table conferences were held 
mornings, at 9.30 o'clock. 


L 


yyle 
rday 


The pIrpose of the institute was to de- 


velop a corps of teachers and workers 
whe were not only trained in the bhest 
methods of teaching adult inunigrants 


English and citizenship. but who were 


an understanding of 
aod local importance of 
in fundamental 


aise equipped with 
the 
Americanization 


national 
its 
stock of Toledo's avail- 
for 
operation between various local agencies, 
clarify 


munity 


meaning: to take 


able resources, organize creater co- 
problems, and create in the com 
venerilly, as well as in teachers 
uid workers, a syinpathetic appreciation 
of racial backgrounds which shall direct 
and guide all Americanization in Toledo, 
at 
those desiring to 
field of 
per cent 


for 


to take the examination. 


An examination was held the close 


of the institute for all 
become 


Al 


SeSSLOLIS 


work, 
of 


in this 


teachers 


attendance of 75 the 
ie 
There 


Was an average attendance of S0O at each 


Was Necessary ole 


eligible 


session of the institute and 300 reported 
to take the examination. 
in 


Classes are now being organized 


industries, homes, schools, to teach 
English to 


Toledo, 


etc., 


the foreign-bern people in 





HEAVY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN RHODE 


ISLAND. 

School enrollment for the fall term 
shows remarkable gains in all depart- 
ments. Most towns and cities report 
significant increases in elementary 


schools and high schools, the latter par- 
ticularly being taxed to utmost capacity 
if actually overcrowded. The 
for secondary education extends to pri- 
vate well; the La Salle 
Academy in Providence, for instance, has 


not gain 


schools as 
an entrance class twice as large as any 
in the history of the institution. It be- 
eame provide additional 
accommodations for this school; a build- 
ing formerly used as a church has been 
remodeled and is occupied by entering 
Rhode Island Normal School has 
an entering class that shows a gain of 60 
per cent over the entering class a year 
The principal has asked the trus- 
tees to urge upon the general assembly the 
desirability of providing a new building to 
accommodate the growth of this school in 
the immediate future. Total college en- 
roliment exceeds 1,500, establishing a new 
high reeord for Rhode Island. In part 
the gain has been made through the re- 
turn of students who entered military 
service during the war and whose pur- 
pose is to complete their college course. 
More significant, however, is the enroll- 
ment in entering classes, which in every 
exceeds previous figures. At 


necessary to 


classes. 


ae , 


instance 


Rhode Island State College the number 
of new students is over 150, and at Brown 
University the freshman exceeds 
20. Providence College, a new institu- 
First-year 
college enrollment is more than 450, and 
is rapidly approaching total college en- 


class 


tion, opens with 80 students. 


roliment of 25 years ago. 


wt & 


A significant effect of the Americaniza 


tion act passed by the last general as- 
sembly is seen in evening school enroll- 
ment, which in some cities is double that 
of any previous year. The State law 
requires that every person between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years who can not 


read, write, and speak the English lan- 
gauge With reasonable facility shall attend 
evening school 200 leurs an- 
School 


day 


or 
niuilly, and provides penalties. 
committees are required to provide even- 
ing instruction in towns where 
there are more than 20 illiterates within 
the named, Evening scheels have 
heen opened in towns which previously 
did evening schools and 
wdditiona!l will be required In 
The imerease in evening 
attendance promises to exceed 
4,000 when registration is complete. The 
State Board of Edueation has distributed 
a poster, printed in eight languages, call- 
ing attention to the law. 


xchool 
ages 
net maintain 
schools 
other towns. 


school 


Columbus Day was observed in Rhode 
Island publie sehools on October 14. In 
response to an urgent request from the 
civie committee in charge of the public 
celebration of the holiday, Commissioner 
Ranger prepared and distributed = a 
printed program for an observanee in the 
schools. The theme of the program was 
“Americanization ” as the lesson of the 
day. Included were messages to teach- 
ers and pupils from the commissioner of 


public schools and the lieutenant gover- 


nor; Joaquin Miller’s “ Columbus;” “A 
New World Found for Freedom;” 
“America Preserver of Traditions;” 


“What is America,” by Secretary Frank- 


lin K. Lane; “What Americanization 
Is,” and “The Language of America,” by 


Commissioner of Education IP. P. Claxton, 





TEACHERS’ SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHOOL 
CODE. 


The teachers, prineipais, and super- 
intendents of Carbon County, Utah, re- 
cently adopted a code, and the following 
are some of the suggestions offered : 

Life is service. 

The one who progresses is the one 
who gives his fellow beings a littl more- 
a little better—service. 


Without children there could be no 


schools. 

The parents of the children of Carbon 
County pay They are our 
immediate benefactors, 


our salaries, 


We can net afford to be superior or 
sullen with any patron of our schools. 
We aim to make every taxpayer feel that 
for his money we want to give him and 
service than he 


children ever 


before received, 


his more 

Our business as their emleyees is to 
work all the time to make them fecl at 
home. 

The janitor, or teacher, or other help 
who can systematize and organize his 
work so as to save time, help, or material 
will his part toward securing an 
adequate reward for all. Every dollar 
saved makes somebody a better, a bigger 


ilo 


Any employee who is wise and discreet 
enough to merit a better salary 


y is wise 
and discreet 


enough to render a better 


service whether he receives a raise in 
salary or net. 
Gur oppertunity will come from our 


ability and anxiety to make our part of 
the Carbon schools the best in the world. 





CITIES ISSUING REPORTS ON PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION APART FROM THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S REGULAR REPORT. 





Baltimore, Md, Publie schools, Manual 
of physical training. {| 1910) (1i- 
rector, C. F. E. Sehmlz.) 

Grades two to eight, inclusive. l’ncina- 
tion varies from 28 to 32 pp. 


——_—— ———— Manual of physical training 
and games. [1916] (Superviser Adolph 
Picker.) 

Grades three, four, seven, and 
Pagination varies from 36 to 51 pp. 


eight. 


Hy wien 
1916. 18 


Public schools. 
January, 


Danbury, Conn. 
and Physiology. 
pp. 

Grades one to eight, inclusive. 
Course of 
September, 


Denver, Colo. Public schools. 
study, physical education. 
1918. 14 pp. 

Grades one to eight, inclusive. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Public schools, Syl- 
labus of physical training and games. 


{1916?] 121 pp. (Director Robert 
Fischer. ) 
Grades one to eight, inclusive. 

Lincoln, Nebr. Elementary = schools. 


Course of study in hygiene and physical 
training and a suggestive outline of 
work for the kindergartens. Septcns- 
ber, 1914. S80 pp. 
Grades one to eight, inclusive. 
Los Angeles, Calif. City schools. VPhysi- 


eal activities for elementary schools, 
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September, 1917, 134 pp 
no. 6) 


Grades one to eight, in¢ 


lusive 


— 2 —~ City schools. Syllabus of 
habit hygiene for children, November, 
1917. 15 pp. (Publication no. 9.) 


Louisville, Ky. Public schools. Hand- 
book of physical training and games. 
1916. 151 pp. E. Haw- 
thorne. ) 
Grades three 


(Supervisor W. 

to eight, inclusive. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Publie schools. Manual 
of physical training for the primar; 
and grammar 1914. 172 pp. 
(Supervisor George Wittich.) 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Notes on physical training. 
pp. 

Philadelphia, Pa, Publi 
of study in physiology 
the 
(Superintendent 


grades 
School department. 
1918. 31 
schools, Course 
and hygiene for 
grades 1915. 11 pp. 
Martin G. Brum- 


grammar 


baugh.) 
Grades five to eight, inclusive. 

Outline of 
July 1, 


Pomona, Calif. City schools. 
training 
(School bulletin no. 7.) 

junior and senior high 


physical courses. 
1917. 8 pp. 
Grades one to six 
school. 
Voledo, Ohio, 
physical training 
one to fou 


Public schools Course il 


e ‘ ) 
1916. O98 pT 
Grades 
educa- 


Waterbury, Conn. Department of 


tion. Outline of work in physiology 
and hygiene. 1912. 12 pp. 
Grades one to nine, inclu 


SCHOOL AS A SELECTIVE 


AGENCY. 


THE RURAL 


“The rural school in the United Stat 


offers the most striking example of 
school operating as a selective rONK 
says a recent bulletin of the Bureau of 


Kducation. “For years American m 


schools have been guiding boys and girls 


away from the land and toward the « 


Modeling its course of study and methods 
on urban schools, using teacher city 
bred and city-minded, speaking the 1 
guage of the city streets rather than 
that of the country lanes, t rural sel 
steered boys and girl om t 
farms and into city employ 

effectively as if it had <i them uy 
counted them out T) introduction of 
yocational agriculture has done sm 
thing, but still not much, to stem 
tide. At the present 1 some of tl 
rurai high schools are just coming 


problems of employ 


a realization of the 


ment. Others are still quite unawak 
to the fact that, even if it is desirab! 
t'at the rural high ol shall dire« 


its pupils to the farms, it can only safely 


do so through a complete survey of all 


vocations; so that the farm boy, if he 


| because he has looked over the field and 
knows how important and desirable an 
occupation agriculture is. ‘This is a 
rural community; there is therefore no 
need for vocational guidance,’ is the sub- 
stance of too many of the replies recently 
the Bureau of Education to 
a questionnaire to high schools; or the 
point is made that the boys can get all 


received by 


the jobs they want, so ‘there is no need 
the interfere.’ Here, of 


course, is where the school is most needed. 


for school to 


It can, and should, discriminate mosi 





carefully between worthy and unworthy 
farm employments, and it should super- 
vise the work after it has begun, requir- 
ing regular reports from the students.” 


THE SAVINGS MOVEMENT. 





The savings movement is an endeavor 


on the part of the Treasury Department 
to encourage the people to practice these 
four simple economic principles, says an 
announcement issued by the Treasury De- 
partment: 

1. To put aside as their first obligation, 
and before they spend at all, part of their 
income for future use and future service. 

2. To invest the money they save out of 


their income in a Government security 


Which pays a reasonable rate of interest 


lis absolutely safe. 
To use the rest of their income so as 


to make every penny they spend buy some- 


thing they really need and want and 
which has a full penny’s value. 

1. To use what they buy with their 
inoney with as much care as if it were 


money 1tselt. 


It should not require much imagina- 
ion to picture a new standard of citizen- 
hip in a community whose people prac- 
For the suc- 


hese four principl Ss. 
cess of the individual’s life depends as 
much upon ability to manage his financial 
resources intelligently as upon any other 
one thing. 


This question of developing in the lives 


of the young people of the country the 
practice of saying money is certainly 
orthy of the best judgment of every 
iool leads for what is done in this 
et, in any permanent way, must 


bell hool : 


; » done in the The place 
vhich the teaching of the principles and 
practice of saving and of the broad prin- 
ciples of thrift should ultimately have in 
+} 


the school m 


ust finally be decided by the 
schools themselves. Certainly no subject 


of the school curriculum bears a closer 
relationship to practical experience in life 
than this question of saving money. How 


may be most effectively worked in as a 


| permanent part of the school procedure 


is one of the live educational questions 


of the day.” 
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(Publication | chooses to remain on the farm, will do so | EXCHT THOUSAND TEACHERS IN 


OKLAHOMA SUMMER NORMALS. 





Enrollment in Oklahoma summer nor- 
mal schools, where the State has been 
training teachers this past summer, 
totaled 8,399, according to State Supt. 
hk. H. Wilson. The enrollment in the 
summer normals was divided as follows. 
Central State Normal School, Edmond, 


1920; East Central State Normal, Ada, 
900; Northeastern State Normal, Tahle 
quah, 740; Northwestern Normal, 
Alva, 589; Southeastern Normal, 
Durant, 882; Southwestern State Normal, 
Weatherford, 797; State University, Nor- 
man, 1,546; A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Phillips University, Past Enid, 450. 


State 


state 


wee 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLAN IN 


ALABAMA. 


(Continued from p. 1.) 


vision of schools in cities and towns of 
2,000 and more inhabitants. 
6. An 


makes it 


local tax law which 
| 


boards of 


improved 


possible for county 


education to issue interest-bearing war 


rants for the erection, repair, and equip- 


1 fer pint 
anda Tor certain 


ment of school buildings, 
other purposes. 


7. A compulsory attendance law for 
the entire term of school, unless reduced 
to the minimum of 100 days by the re- 
spective county or city boards of educa- 
tion The defects in the old law have 
been stricken out and good machinery 
set up. 

8. Reorganization of the State depart 


ment of education into 10 divisions, and 
the authorization of number of new 
workers, 

9. The authority to publish a monthly 


bulletin for the information of the public- 
school officials. 


10. An 


appropriation of S15.000 


nually for the training « teachers in 
service. 
11. A maximum annual appre; ition 


of $12,500 for the removal of illiterne in 


Alabama. 


12. A state council of education is 
created to serve figuratively as a league 
of nations for the three institutions of 
higher learning. Heretofore they ve 
been at cross purposes. In the future 
their work is to be mapped out by the 
council, and a friendly spirit of coopera- 
tion engendered. 

‘It should be state <avs Supt. 


Dowell, “ that all types of institutions in 
the State, 


to the university, receive 


from the elementary schools 
substantial in- 
creases for maintenance and support, and 
a number of them funds for 
buildings. It 
that Alabama has taken 


ward.” 


additional 


may be confidently stated 


a long step for- 
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